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‘Our Father.’ 


WE trust Thee, though the clouds Thy face are hiding, 
Eternal Father! Thou dost love Thine own : 

Thou carest for us: in Thy love abiding 
Whate’er may happen, we are not alone. 


Creator! In each heart-throb of our being 
We feel and know Thee: Life itself Thou art ; 
And all our life is known to Thee, All-seeing, 
Though we, as yet, can know Thee but ‘in part.’ 


We cleave to Thee amid this wild:commotion ;— 
Doubts, sorrows, fears surge round us, wave on wave. 
O God! upon this dark and storm-swept ocean 
Send Thou the dawn of light and truth we crave. 
LIZZIE GIBSON. 


The Teaching of Jesus. 


Lesson XI. 
THE PARABLE OF THE TARES. 


Memory Verse.— Zhe servants satd unto him, Wilt thou that we 
go and gather them up? But he said, Nay; lest while ye gather up 
the tares, ye root up also the wheat with them. —vwv, 28-29. 

Read Mate. xiii. 24-30. 

Ver. 25. Zares. This is supposed to be a poisonous rye-grass, 
very common in the East, and known as the bearded darnel. The 
grain is arranged along the upper part of the stem, which is per- 
fectly erect. The taste is bitter, and the grain when eaten often 
causes dizziness and acts as a violent emetic. Fowls are also made 
dizzy by eating it. The darnel is a great inconvenience to the 
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farmers, who believe that in wet seasons the wheat itself turns to 
tares. An old superstition respecting the corruption of the ground 
itself before the Flood may have something to do with this idea. 
Some believe that the tares are a degenerate kind of wheat. It is 
difficult to detect the difference between them until the fruit comes to 
a head. Even if they could be distinguished earlier, however, the 
tares could not safely be weeded out, as the roots intertwine with the 
wheat roots, and the one would be plucked out withthe other. With 
the exception that the injury of tares is practically unknown now, the 
picture as drawn in the parable is reproduced in its main features to 
this day. 

Tue Tracuinc.—In the previous parable of ‘The Sower’ (vv. 
18-23) various classes of hearers were mentioned. But the kingdom 
in the present stage of growth ‘is become’ as a wheatfield intermixed 
with tares, sown by a hostile person, popularly regarded as Satan. All 
sorts and conditions of men are within its borders,—many of them 
indifferent, others passive, and these specially referred to were evil, 
hypocritical and hostile. The intention of the parable is to illustrate 
the need of some purification in order to secure the perfection of the 
kingdom. How shall the evil influences which grow up alongside 
the pure things of truth be dealt with? Weeded out, bound into 
bundles and cast into the oven? That is what the servants would 
do. But the master waits: postpones the separation to the future, 
until harvest time, lest the wheat be gathered up in mistake for 
the tares. ; 

Why does Jesus thus insist upon the need of patience? Hardly 
to let men grow more callous and abandoned, and fitter for a more 
terrible retribution. Like the prophets, he has an ideal of the restored 
Jerusalem, and beyond the present stage of growth there is still 
greater future development discernible. And he is always looking 
forward. His hope is ever for men, as his sympathy is with them, 
There is an ‘explanation’ of the parable in vv. 36-43, which gives a 
totally different complexion to the story. It represents, however, a 
probably later and Jewish Christian phase of thought, and may be 
omitted from the class-talk as a limited and obsolete exposition. 
There are other similar passages in which Jesus appears to lean to a 
doctrine of physical punishment hereafter. And it is only fair to 
suppose that he was influenced to some extent by the conditions of 
his time. And this was a prevalent belief. But it is not necessary 
to carry the literal interpretation of the parable as far as to say that 
you will do with men as you do with tares. ‘The very idea of 
parables implies, not strict scientific (nor literal) accuracy, but 
popular pictorialness.’ The purpose of the lesson is fully served 
by the illustration, and the ‘explanation’ was not given in public (ver. 
36). Jesus’ own version, on the other hand, was directed towards 
the final spiritual perfection of the race, and his whole teaching was a 
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persuasive to righteousness. ‘The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good andill together.’ In all there is something of both good 
and evil. The parable points, by its postponement clause, not to the 
destruction or perpetual torment of men, but to the dying down of 
evil in men. So Jesus came to call sinners to repentance, not to 
death and shame. 

The history of Christianity has shown an almost total disregard 
of this parable on the part of the churches. They have tried to 
weed out the tares, instead of waiting for the consummation of the 
age. And the attempts to keep the wheat unmixed have proved 
failures, because ‘the field is the wide “world,” not a narrow sect.’ 
They have cast out ‘the heretics,’ and done it all in good faith; and 


‘the consequence is that in place of the ‘church universal’ there are 


multitudes of churches, ‘each in theory, at least, justifying its own 
separate existence by accusing all the rest of being tares.’ (#ruce.) 
Hints FoR FurTHER Stupy.—In addition to the discussion of 
the Church and Heresy, attention may also be given to (a) The 
Right Treatment of Sinners by Christian Churches. The tendency 
is to ‘weed them out,’ rather than to Christianise them; and (3) 
The Judgment as it affects the professedly but unsincerely righteous, 


Lesson XII. 
THE PARABLE OF THE SEED AND THE LEAVEN. 


ro 


Memory Verse.‘ The kingdom of heaven ts like unto leaven, 
which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal till the whole 
was leavened.’—ver. 33. 

Read Matt. xiii. 3 1-33. 

Ver. 31. Mustard Seed.. The smallness of the mustard seed 
has become proverbial, though not literally true. From it a large 
garden shrub is produced. The shelter of a tree is a familiar figure 
also: cf. Ezek. xxxi. 3-12; Dan. iv. 12-22. Mustard was mixed 
with the food of pigeons, and it is therefore presumed that other birds 
would seek it. (See Life of Fesus, Lesson Xili.) 

Ver. 33. Leaven. See Lxod. xii. 15, equivalent of our yeast. 
It also illustrates, as in Wa/¢. xvi. 6. the influence of false and corrupt 
doctrines. 

Measure. About a peck. An ordinary domestic measure. The 
capacity, however, varied in different districts : cf. Gen. xviii, 6. 

These twin-parables show the relation of the kingdom to the 
outer and the inner world. We have already seen the sowing of the 
kingdom, its gradual growth, and the intermixture of hostile and 
contrary elements. And these conditions are again and again re- 
peated. Christianity, as the outward representation of the kingdom, 
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reproduces all the phases of growth, and the types of character which 
are referred to in these stories. Yet it maintains the ideal of a~ 
Church of the Mustard Seed and the Leaven as the representative of 
a spiritual world kingdom one day to be fully realised. It is less 
sanguine to believe this, than it would have been to prediot the present 
greatness of Christianity, from the beginning. Jesus and his disciples 
were but a few, yet from their sowing has grown up a mighty tree, 
which stretches out its branches over the sea, like the vine out of 
Egypt (Ps. Ixxx. 11). Christianity has prevailed against its enemies, 
lifted up the nations and redeemed them from many sins. ‘There is 
seldom a line of glory, but a line of shame runs along side of it; and 
in the name of Christianity great evils have been wrought. Judas 
still betrays the Master with a kiss. But it would be difficult to 
challenge the claim of Christianity 77 -z/se/f to be considered the 
greatest religion in the world. Its founder, whether he desired the 
establishing of churches or not, had faith in its great principle of 
righteousness. That must prevail. In 

I. Zhe Parable of the Mustard Seed then, we have illustrated 
the development and power of the kingdom as contrasted with its 
small and feeble beginnings. Jesus has just as much confidence 
in the development of righteousness as in the growth of the seed, 
and the one becomes a figure of the other. ‘The parable relates 
chiefly to the ea/enston of the kingdom. Jesus denies none who are 
righteous (Ac/s x. 35.) These is no dooming the godless, no 
threatening for the heathen, no vengeance against the stranger. 
With him the gospel is glad tidings for all the nations upon earth, 

Il. Zhe Parable of the Leaven, on the other hand, illustrates the 
tntension of the kingdom as an inward spiritual force. The leaven 
does not change the substance, but the quality of that which is 
leavened. It isa parable of the pervading and assimilating power of 
the kingdom. ‘It works silently and insensibly, yet strongly and 
irresistibly: it does its work without noise, for so is the way of the 
spirit, but it does it without fail.’ The leavening of the kingdom is 
a spiritual penetration of Society with righteousness. Its method 
of growth or dissemination is the self-communication of the citizen. 
The growth of the seed and the working of the leaven are alike 
in secret; and the life of the heart is in secret also, whether for 
good or for ill. The righteousness of the kingdom involves the 
citizen, therefore, in a personal obligation. Until that is recognised 
the leaven in our hearts has no better opportunity for performing its 
accustomed work than leaven among the unground corn. The secret 
of the influence of Jesus upon human character is owing no less to 
the inward truth of his disposition and the example of his life than to 
the truth and aptness of his precepts. The grandeur of his religion is 
displayed in the frequency and manifest reality of his personal com- 
munion with God; in prayer, which, whether on the mountain side or in 
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‘thine own chamber,’ is well called ‘the flight of one soul to the Only 
One.’ We cannot become pure and holy by looking upon purity and 
holiness as desirable things. If the leaven is at work we shall resolve 
to acquire them; and never despair though the means be small. 

The Church Universal is to be built upon the consecration and 
resoluteness and faithfulness of the citizens of the kingdom. The 
lesson of the seed and the leaven has first to be taken into the in- 
dividual life ere it can suffuse the common life and penetrate Society, 
so as‘to make it the true church whose 

‘ Priests are all God’s faithful sons 
To serve the world raised up ; 


The pure in heart her baptised ones, 
Love, her communion cup.’ 


Carlyle’s Message to the Young. 


HOMAS CARLYLE holds a foremost place as a great awakener. 

To him, the deep mysteries of life and death, the great prin- 

ciples of life, were always the realities, and lesser things only the 

accidents and surroundings of these: while, looking round upon 

people in general, he could not but see that with many of them the 

case was reversed, the lesser things made the great aim of life, and 

the higher and deeper mysteries only dimly thought of as underlying 

the daily press of business or pleasure, and kept out of sight as much 
as might be. 

So Carlyle took his place as an awakener, and to his earnest 
teaching many of his readers owe an increased spirit of seriousness 
and a deepened sense of the responsibility of life. 

Carlyle’s awakening was certainly often done in tempestuous and 
angry fashion, but many things in his life and character tended to 
produce this. He had naturally a brooding disposition, without 
buoyancy, and was a daily sufferer from a depressing form of ill- 
health. He was also painfully without helpful outlets for his genius. 
If he could have had the variety of work he wished for, bringing him 
into contact with other minds, or if his home had been filled with 
sunshine, radiating out into the world, he might have been saved from 
some of the bitter pessimism which darkened his life. Instead of 
this, he was continually foiled in his attempts to get work of other 
than a distinctly literary kind, his life was cramped by poverty, and 
his marriage was childless and to some extent at least unhappy. 

Had his surroundings been brighter, his teaching might have been, 
not less serious, but less fierce, and he might not have descended to 
the abuse of which his critics justly accuse him,—abuse and scorn 
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catried so out of bounds as to become sometimes ridiculous, as in the 
famous ‘ mostly fools’ sentence. 

But this is not the truest and best Carlyle. When at his highest 
he may be compared to the stern old Hebrew prophets for grandeur 
and scathing eloquence, and the sense of a divine mission to deliver 
his message to the nation; a message, too, which found the fittest 
possible setting in Carlyle’s own peculiar English, which is like the 
clarion call of the trumpet and the roll of the drum. - His unique 
style would be only affectation if borrowed by anyone else, but it 
exactly suits the strength, ruggedness, and simplicity of the man him- 
self and his message. 

Hero-worship is perhaps the most well-known text on which 
Carlyle preached... He believed strongly in leadership. His theory 
of history was that in every great movement, in every wave of advance, 
there is someone fit to lead, in whom the idea of the movement is 
embodied, and whom it behoves others to serve under as loyal 
followers. Carlyle recognises this leadership in many forms, as may 
be seen by the headings in ‘Heroes and Hero-worship’; Divinity, 
Prophet, Poet, Priest, Man of Letters, and King. The one essential 
quality of a hero he considers to be ‘ veracity,’ meaning, not truthful- 
ness in the ordinary sense, but genuineness, the power of seeing 
things as they really are, apart from accidental surroundings. 

Carlyle thus introduced a new method of studying history, teach- 
ing it by means of graphic pictures of the men who helped to make 
it. In ‘Past and Present, for example, how life-like the word- 
pictures of the old monks, bringing their life and condition before us far 
more humanly than could be done by the old style of historical writing. 

True, this way of looking at history ignores the other side of the 
question, the fact that all humanity is one, and that its progress is 
only worked out by a common movement upwards, still it is one view 
of the story of mankind, and a helpful one. 

Another chief point of Carlyle’s teaching is the thought of the un- 
seen meaning lying behind everything seen, the eternal realities 
behind the fleeting conditions of life. This thought runs more or 
less through all his works, but is of course brought out specially in 
‘Sartor Resartus,’ the wonderful ‘ clothes-philosophy’ book, the 
motto of which might be, ‘ Behind the Veil.’ Nature we are taught to 
look at as ‘the Garment of God’; Time, as the ‘Shadow of Eternity,’ 
and everything in life as receiving infinite importance from being an 
expression of unseen realities. In writing of the old monks in ‘ Past 
and Present,’ he says: ‘Imperfect as we may be, we are here, with 
our litanies, shaven crowns, vows of poverty, to testify incessantly and 
indisputably to every heart, That this Earthly Life and 7¢s riches and 


possessions and good and evil hap, are not intrinsically a reality at _ 


all, but are a shadow of realities eternal, infinite, that this Time-world, 
as an air-image, fearfully emélemaéic, plays and flickers in the grand 
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still mirror of Eternity ; and man’s little Life has Duties that are great, 
that are alone great, and go up to Heaven and down to Hell.’ 

Before such teaching as this, the various claims of life must fall 
into their right places; trivial things sink into triviality, and the highest 
things are exalted. Indeed, out of this very thought Carlyle urges a 
plea for depth and sincerity in individual life. Especially in politics, 
so often made simply a field for party strife, he pleaded, both by 
example and precept, for absolute sincerity and independence of 
judgment. 

Another chief article in Carlyle’s creed was ‘Work.’ And on this 
subject he poured out his fiercest vials of wrath and scorn against 
luxury, idleness, and oppression. The sight of the rich Classes living 
in idleness, while the poor were oppressed with taxes and over-work, 
roused his fiery indignation, and he pleaded for the remedy of a better 
distribution of labour, idleness purged out of the land as an ignoble 
thing, labour exalted, and each one doing his share of the world’s 
work, 

The doctrine of work is set forth in most inspiring fashion for 
every-day life. Some of the grandest passages in ‘Sartor’ are those 
in which ‘Do the duty that lies nearest’ is enlarged upon as the 
foundation of all true work. ‘Do the Duty which lies nearest thee, 
which thou knowest to be a Duty! Thy second Duty will already 
have become clearer.’ 

By this insistence upon work as a universal claim, Carlyle’s 
writings have done much to foster a spirit of earnestness among 
young people. In the light of their teaching a girl must feel that 
only among very unenlightened people will she lose caste through 
earning her own living; and the idle life of a young man who spends 
his time in lounging at clubs or shooting and hunting year in and 
year out seems neither enviable nor honourable, but essentially un- 
manly. Carlyle’s cry to all his fellows to ‘produce something’ is an 
echo of the New Testament,—‘ My Father worketh hitherto and I 
work,’ 

On yet another point has Carlyle sought earnestly to replace 
ignoble aims with something higher and better. To those who are 
seeking after happiness as the chief end of life he cries out that there 
is something better,—Blessedness; and in glowing words contrasts 
the ‘miserable aims that end with self,’ with this higher and divine 
thing,—Blessedness. And he shows his knowledge of human nature 
by leading his ‘Teufelsdréckh’ to this Blessedness through the 
‘Sanctuary of Sorrow’; thus emphasizing the deep truth, that it is 
not by seeking happiness, but by sharing the pain and burden of the 
world, that the best secrets of life are reached. ‘Love not Pleasure ; 
love God. This is the Everlasting Yea, wherein all contradiction is 
solved: wherein whoso walks and works, it is well with him.’ 

Eien M. Creak. 
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The Atonement, 
( Continued.) 

E are now to enquire what is the teaching of the Bible on the 
subject of the Atonement, and especially how far does it 
support the theories which have been referred to in previous papers, 
and which still constitute, so to speak, the officially recognized doc- 
trine. We must not expect to find a uniform belief all the way 
through. The writers, most of them unknown to us even by name, 
did not write in concert with each other; they were separated by wide 
intervals of thought, as well as of time. Their ways of thinking, 
their vital problems, were often widely different from ours, so that 
even when the same terms are used, they have a different meaning 
now from what they had then (¢.g., the contrast which pervades St. 
Paul’s writings between Faith and Works is not at all that which is 
involved in the later controversy of justification by faith or works). 
The Unitarian and his opponent alike may find texts to support their 
position. Though I have not much doubt as to the result of a contest 
between them, I do not think any satisfactory conclusion would be 
gained by trying to count up the rival passages and placing one set 
against the other. Moreover, texts must be wezghed, as well as 
counted ; 7.e., you have to consider the author, his position, how far 
a particular passage belongs to the very texture of the writer’s thought 
and how far it may simply be an accommodation to those for whom 
he writes. Most important of all, it is needful to note the omissions 
and silences. When, ¢.g., someone comes to ask Jesus what he 
must do to gain eternal life, and the reply gives not even a hint of 
that, without which we are assured there can be no salvation, what 
conclusion must we draw? How could one who came to proclaim 
salvation omit even mentioning its most essential condition? Again, 
take the descriptions of the final judgment contained in J/a/t. xxv. 
Whether we have here a genuine utterance of Jesus, or whether, as 
many critics believe, it was not really spoken by him, but was attrib- 
uted to him at a later time, it is equally significant as evidence of 
the grounds on which at last the sheep were expected to be separ- 
ated from the goats. Not a word about the atoning efficacy of blood. 
Faithfulness, love and compassion are treated as the sole essentials. 
Not less striking is the parable of the Prodigal Son,-which everyone 
recognises as characteristic of the very heart of the gospel. When 
in this matchless picture I find that the representation of the relations 
between the father and his children not only ignores the doctrine 
of atonement but is absolutely inconsistent with it, I am more im- 

pressed by this fact than by any number of verbal texts. 

' For these reasons it is better to look to the general teaching of the 
Bible than to go in for a battle of texts, if we wish to obtain the real 
help it can give. 

The foundation of the doctrine of the atonement is the alleged sin- 
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fulness of man which was the consequence of Adam’s fall. Those, 
however, who accept the account of the fall as historical because they 
find it in the Bible, have still to face the fact that the Bible itself does 
not connect man’s sinfulness with Adam’s reported transgressions.! 
Not, of course, that the fact of sin is ignored. Its sadness 
weighed upon the Bible writers as it weighs upon all thoughtful 
men. But they do not seem to have been favoured with the know- 
ledge of what took place at the beginning of things which later 
theologians by some mysterious means have acquired. The Old 
Testament describes an elaborate system of sacrifices for sin,—not 
however for sin entailed by the fall of Adam. The Sacrificial 
system is not peculiar to Judaism, but is found in almost all re- 
ligions, and its history is full of interest. Réville, tracing the 
origin of the practice, says, ‘in the first instance it was principally 
due to the desire to offer good to the divinities. The use of human 
flesh for food was not so revolting to the sense of early man as it is 
to our civilized feelings,’ and he quotes the evidence of cannibals to 
show that, as he puts it, ‘to one, who is unprejudiced, human flesh is 
of all the most savoury.’ . . . . ‘The immolation of human victims 
would never have been invented if it had not been believed that they 
were meat worthy of being offered tothe gods.’ This, then, seems to be 
the root idea of the practice, which to us in a less repulsive form, fills 
so large a place in the religion of Israel and made necessary the order 
of priests. Where there are sacrifices there must be a priesthood. 
But in the Old Testament we are introduced to another mode of 
dealing with sin. Over against the priests stand the prophets, who 
present a far nobler conception. ‘Thou desirest not sacrifice, else 
would I give it; thou delightest not in burnt offering. The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise’ (Psalm li. 16-17). ‘ Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or with ten thousand rivers of oil? Shall I 
give my first-born for my transgressions, the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul? He hath showed thee, O man, what is good: and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 


- mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’ (Micah vi. wy. 7-8). ‘I 


desired mercy, and not sacrifice: and the knowledge of God more 
than burnt offerings’ (/Zosea vi. 6). To us having these two orders 
of ideas before us, it might seem that the priests with their sacrifices 
would not be able to stand for a moment before the noble teaching 
of the prophets. How easy it is to judge thus with respect to closed 
controversies! But do we not know by our own experience that these 
contests of opposing principles are always long and bitter ; that in the 
sphere of religion especially men are apt to think of what is venerable 
and established and professed by the multitude rather than to be guided 


1¥For a full discussion on this point see ‘The Christian View of Moral Evil,’ 
(pp. 66 sqq.) by Dr. Martineau, 
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by the spirit of truth, without prejudice? So it is now, so it was 
then. The priests and the prophets had their respective followers. Both 
the parties recognized the fact of sin: both pointed out ways of seeking 
reconciliation with God. They are totally inconsistent with each other, 
and yet neither of them (and this is our immediate point) sets out, as 
does the ‘orthodox scheme’ with the assumption of man’s depravity. 
Neither of them says anything (with Origen and Augustine) of a price 
being paid to the devil; or (with Anselm) of God’s wounded honor that 
demanded an infinite satisfaction, and, in consequence, a second per- 
son in the Godhead; or (with Calvin) of imputed sin and righteousness. 


The Book of Beginnings. 

NYTHING from the pen of ‘Aunt Amy’ is welcome, espec- 
ially to our young people and to those who are interested in 
their religious training. In this admirable little book we have a 
selection of all the stories in the Book of Genesis that can be profit- 
ably taught to children. The legendary character of the narratives is 
freely acknowledged, while their simple beauty and unsophisticated 
charm is brought out by many touches of tender reverence. The 
moral difficulties which have perplexed so many students of the Old 
Testament are at once explained, when, as Miss Pritchard says, ‘ we 
realise that these legends embody, not facts about the Deity and his 

methods of working, but only the thoughts of men about Him.’ 

The stories are printed in very bold type; while the explanations, 
in smaller type, are given by our authoress in language that the 
youngest child can understand. 

A class that has thoroughly studied this little book will have 
gained valuable knowledge of many of the elements of Biblical criti- 
cism. ‘Thus, in the two first.chapters containing the accounts of the 
creation, it is indicated that we have these different narratives of the 
origin of the world, because ‘the book was made up of stories and 
sayings which had been well known among the Hebrews for many 
years before this collection was made at all’ ; itis pointed out that the 
Creator's name is not the same in the second story as in the first; and 
we are also asked to notice that while the conception of God in the 
earlier legend is the nobler, yet in the later the ‘Lord God’ is re- 
presented as ‘full of kindness for Adam, planning for his comfort and 
his happiness ; and itis this thought that we too must cherish.’ From _ 
this, it will be seen, how, in a few sentences, the essential matters are 
emphasised and enforced, and the pages of the ancient scriptures are 
made to shine with new meaning. 

Happy are the children who are led into the temple of biblical 
knowledge through the ‘ gate beautiful,’ which this book provides! 
Printer, binder, and illustrator, have all done their utmost to make the 
outer presentation worthy of the inner treasure of religious thought. 


1 The Book of Beginnings, or Stories from Genesis and How to Teach th 
Pritchard (‘Aunt Amy’). Sunday School Association, Essex Hall, Sieh them, Se 
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3.—How Rocks are formed. 


E have now studied the different ways in which water, in its 
\ various forms, wears down all opposition and breaks up the 
rocks into small fragments and carries them away. We must ask 
ourselves what becomes of these fragments? Have we seen the last 
of them, or are they put to some further use? The answer is, that 
all rocks are broken up and reduced to atoms, more or less, in time, 
yet these atoms never really disappear altogether, but are simply 
changed into some other form. Nothing in nature is ever completely 
used up—it always continues to exist, though it may be in a very 
different shape. A lighted candle is a good illustration of our 
meaning. Though we are apt to speak of a candle as burning 
away, yet we know it really only changes form. We can readily see 
this if we hold a plate over the light. In a short time it will 
become black and sooty. This soot or carbon, as it is called, is only 
another form of the materials of which the candle was composed— 
the burning merely changed their appearance. 

If we apply the same principles to the study of our rocks, we find 
that when water breaks them up, it only sets the materials which 
composed them free, and does not destroy them, but leaves the par- 
ticles to be re-acted upon again. ‘These broken fragments, together 
with other materials which have been more or less altered in their 
form, go to build up new rocks. 

We can best divide the various kinds of rock-building into three 
groups. First, we have rocks composed of broken fragments of older 
rocks pure and simple. Secondly, we have rocks built up of what 
was once living matter,—now so changed as to be quite different in 
appearance. Thirdly, we have rocks composed of old rock matter 
which was melted by the action of heat and changed in nature— 
these are what we know as the igneous rocks. We will briefly look 
at these three principal classes of rocks, and by studying how they 
were moulded, we shall be able to prove that each class bears out our 
statement that it is but composed of the changed remains of some 
former kind of material which existed in a different form. 

(1) We have rocks made up of fragments of other rocks. We 
have seen how water in its various shapes tends to disturb and break 
up the rocks into fragments. These fragments, consisting of mud, 
stones, and other kinds of materials, are caught up by the streams 
and rivers and conveyed towards the sea. When reaching the sea, if 
the speed of the river current is only small, the rushing waters of 
the river are arrested by the waters of the sea, and the fragments 
which they are carrying are deposited at the bottom. If there are no 
powerful sea waves to wash these deposits away, then they accumu- 
late until at length they reach such a height as to rise above the 
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water itself and form dry land. They are there called deltas, and 
in this way the delta of the Nile, on which Alexandria is built, was 
formed. 

But there are other rivers where the velocity or speed of the water 
is greater and the action of the tides more powerful than in the case 
of the Nile. In these events, the fragments of soil and rock are not 
dropped immediately the sea is reached, but, instead, they are carried 
further out. The speed of the currents is, however, checked by the 
sea, and the heavier materials, being more difficult to carry on 
account of their weight, are deposited near to the land, while the lighter 
fragments are carried still further out. Thus supposing we were 
able to walk along the bottom of the sea, and saw that the particles of 
gravel and the other deposits at our feet were getting bigger and bigger 
in size, we should conclude that we were getting nearer and nearer to 
the shore. And if, on the other hand, the deposits became gradually 
smaller and smaller, we should just in the same way think that we 
were walking further and further out to sea’ Wecan see for our- 
selves that this applies to the materials on the sea beach, as we 
easily notice that in most cases the larger fragments are nearer the 
cliffs, while the majority of the smaller ones are closer to the sea. 

The fragments which accumulate together at the bottom of the 
sea, in course of time, rise to such a height that thick beds are formed, 
and these being subject to certain changes which we need not’consider 
here, hard beds of new rock are moulded. Thus we see clearly in 
these cases that the small particles washed away from the old rocks 
by the trickling of, often but tiny streams, are not lost, but do their 
part in building up further rocks. - 

(2) We will now consider the second great class of rocks—those 
which are made up of what was once living matter. When the life 
died out, the remains—whether of animals or plants—did not dis- 
appear, but only changed and added to the building of vast quantities 
of new rocks. Limestone and chalk are formed chiefly of the remains 
of minute animals which formerly lived and swam about in the olden 
seas. If we continued our walk along the bottom of the sea and 
beyond the districts which have a floor of fine gravel, we should, in 
many cases, come across a kind of soft, white, or otherwise coloured 
substance. If we examined it minutely we should see that it consisted 
of the coverings of sea animals, which, when they died, fell to the 
bottom in such numbers that their shells, in course of time, formed 
quite thick deposits. These shells are formed almost entirely of 
carbonate of lime, a substance which is carried by the rivers to the 
sea and then caught up by these small animals to form their cover- 
ings. This process is going on in the Atlantic Ocean at the present 
day, as we can prove by dredging from our ships and bringing up to 
the surface portions of this chalky ooze to examine. This carbon- 
ate of lime is also used by the coral builders. of the southern seas in 
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the construction of their coral reefs. These animals are extremely 
small, but they make up by hard work for any deficiency in size. 
They remain on a kind of stem, which forms part of the reefs, the 
whole period of their short lives, and assist in the building operations 
by adding all they can—a mere mite—to their stem and then, dying 
at their posts, they are covered up, and their places taken by others. 
As this goes on for many years and large numbers of these animals 
are always at work, large reefs are formed eventually. The coral 
workers thus serve as another illustration of how old material can be 
worked up into new—the carbonate of lime in the water and the 
remains of the coral workers into coral reefs in this instance. 

But we have also an important example on land, of rocks which 
have been made up of the remains of living matter. This is the 
substance we burn in our fires—coal. Hundreds and thousands of 
years ago there grew immense forests, where the coal districts are 
now—so immense that they covered huge tracts of country, and so 
close that in many places it would have been very difficult to move 
about among them. But, in time, the forests became destroyed 
by some means—perhaps a storm blew down the trees, or lightning 
struck them, or water broke over the land and covered the ground 
with mud and gravel washed down from the higher grounds. In 
some cases, the upright trunks of these trees—now turned into 
coal—are still standing, the spaces between being filled with shale, 
which was originally the mud and gravel brought down by the 
water. When the trees did become covered up, either by the mud 
and soil or by the growth of other plants, certain changes would then 
occur. If the trees were sheltered so that air could not get to them 
but the moisture could, these changes would cause them to quite 
alter their appearances and convert them into coal, though it would 
take ages for this to take place. We know that timber is so changed, 
because many dead forest trees and plants are, at the present day, 
undergoing the same alterations, slowly it is true, but none the less 
certainly. The microscope also tells us that coal is made up of 
vegetable matter, but its best proof is in the coal itself, where the 
original fibres of the trees can still often be traced. ‘Thus we see that 
coal is simply composed of the remains of vegetable matter, and this 
again works round to the rule with which we started. 

(3) We will now briefly glance at our third great class of rocks— 
those called igneous, from ignis, the Latin word for fire. As their 
name indicates, they have been formed by the action of heat. At 
some places in the depths of the earth there are large quantities of 
molten or liquid rock matter. At certain times this liquid (called 
lava) rises in the craters or. hollows of a volcano, and overflowing, 
pours down the mountain sides, carrying destruction with it. This 
lava, after running along like a stream, gradually cools and at length 
becomes quite hard, though this is a matter of considerable time. 
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Ashes and fine dust are also often thrown out of the craters, some- 
times in such quantities as to quite darken the air, and cover the 
ground for several feet in depth. Water mingles with these ashes, 
which in due season become cemented together, and a firm and 
hard kind of stone is formed. You may perhaps remember that the 
city of Pompeii, in ancient times, was thus completely covered up by 
ashes, mud, and water, and, the mixture, hardening, formed a protec- 
ting cover and preserved to the present.day many objects of world- 
wide interest. 

There is another great igneous, but not volcanic, rock—not 
derived from a volcano—and this is the granite, which is so well 
known to us as being the material with which we repair our roads. 
When in a molten state it was pressed upwards, among the rocks, 
from below, but never when in this liquid form did it reach the sur- 
face of the earth, but was held a prisoner and became hard at some 
depth. It is only when, in the course of ages, the upper rocks have 
been washed away, that these granite rocks are exposed on the surface of 
the earth. We often find the surrounding beds of rock greatly changed 
—quite burnt in appearance, as the molten matter which was forced 
between them was very hot indeed, and altered all the rocks with 
which it met. We see again that our third and last great class of 
rocks is composed of materials which formerly existed in another 
form, deep down in the interior of the earth. 

Thus we are enabled to conclude this chapter by repeating the 
rule with which we started, that nothing ever entirely disappears from 
use, but is somehow converted into another form and set to work again. 

In other words ‘there is nothing new under the face of the sun.’ 

Ronatp Drxon. 


Letter to a Sunday School Teacher. 


Dear Mr. 


I am sorry that you have so much trouble with your boys in the 
Sunday School, and no one willing to undertake the charge and com- 
petent thereto. Will you allow me to offer you a few of the conclu- 
sions to which reading and experience have led me? 

One must first of all have some theory of human nature before 
one can efficiently act upon human beings. Now the theory which I 
have accepted from others or learned from experience is the 
following :— 

(1.) All evil in human beings is the wrong use of faculty. 

(2.) To reform a human being you must find a right use of the 
faculty which he is using wrongly. 


(3.) Every faculty Aas its good use, 
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(4.) The exercise of faculty is delightful. 

(5.) It is the wrong use of faculty when it is exercised in the 
gratification of self xnduly, for up to a certain point self-love, like 
every other faculty, is good. 

(6.) The faculties are inthe Divine order when they are exercised 
in subordination to charity in St. Paul’s sense of the word. 

Now to apply these principles. Suppose we take this boy you 
speak of who meeting you in the street, contemptuously puffs smoke 
in your face. Why does he do this? 

The question is answered thus— 

(1.) It is an action, and action is delightful to an active being,— 
and boys are full of unemployed activities. 

(2.) Itis the exercise of power, and love of power is inherent in 
human nature. 

(3.) It gratifies self-love. He is my superior who can annoy me. 
The faculties this boy uses (and abuses) are love of action: love of 
power: and love of self —self-glorification. 

One sees the method of reform for such an one. 

(1.) To find scope for his natural activity. 

(2.) To find scope for his love of power. 

(3.) To utilize his self-love—r.e., use it to stimulate him to earn 
his own self-respect and exalt himself by improving himself—not by 
the grandeur (as he thinks it) of being able to give petty annoyance, 
and thus humiliating others. 

As to the employment of the activity of boys. It is impossible 
to direct the energies of a boy without knowing him, and seeing 
where he stands; what point of development he has reached and what 
faculty there is ready for one’s influence. But employment is the 
secret of ceasing to do evil, learning to do well. The boys belonging 
to a chapel might be brought to wor for it, e.g., to form and carry 
on a library—to start a natural history museum and collect objects 
for it—to decorate the chapel on occasions—perhaps to clean it—to 
distribute notices—to act as pew openers, etc., etc. Apart from the 
chapel their activity might be directed to out-door games, to the culti- 
vation of flowers in windows, if there is no ground for little gardens. 

When the scholars are of a very low class, it will be necessary to 
select one or more of the most likely boys, and initiate them into any 
plan, and draw in more and more as they are fit to co-operate. 
Boys are sociable beings and will follow a good leader. 

It is very important to carry out ‘this principle’ of employment 
of faculty in zstructing boys. ‘Teach by asking questions, no! so 
much by pouring in a stream of information; for example give the 
class something to find out in the week on any subject in which they 
are being instructed. The more they find out, and the less they are 
told (what they cou/d find out if they thought or searched for im books) 
the more delight they will take in learning and the more real to them 


will be their knowledge, 
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Then as to love of power. The boy who puffs tobacco smoke in my 
face would certainly run to fetch water if I fainted. The power to 
do good gratifies the love of power just as does the power to do evil. 
It is the same faculty turned to its proper use. A set of boys can be 
brought to work for a benevolent object they understand, and as it is 
a joint work it precludes vain-glory. ; 

Now as regards self-love. The insolence of the street boy is self- 
assertion. He knows that the passers-by look down on him, and this 
insolence is his protest, poor boy. Is not the way to cure him to 
make a friend of him? He mows he is not good, and frets under 
that consciousness, and not seeing how to escape the miserable sense 
of inferiority otherwise than by impertinence, he has recourse to the 
momentary triumph it gives him over his betters. Whoever can 
annoy me is my conquerer for the time being. 

Now if we can persuade the street arab that we see he is capable 
of better things and that we will help him to rise; if we can turn his 
ambition towards self-improvement by that form of self-love (his wish 
to be approved and liked) it is a step forward and upward. And it 
will not be long before the friendship and kindness which seek to 
promote his attainment of respectability will develop in him first the 
delightful feeling of his own app:obation and self-respect, and ultim- 
ately the higher feelings of our nature, expressed in the angels’ song, 
‘Glory to God in the highest and good-will towards men.’ 

Belveve that even in the lowest there is latent good which only 
needs help to struggle into life. It may be that the good is not 
at present of a high order, but develop ¢Aa/ and it will lead on to 
higher. The Spanish proverb says ‘ Do not look for five feet in a 
cat.’ No, but expect the cat to have its four feet in full trim and 
vigour. We must not expect high thought and noble feeling in a 
street arab a/ firs/, but love him, believe in him, help him, occupy 
him, instruct him, interest him in good things,and you will at least 
give him fair play, and draw out all that is best in him. 

CaROLINE SourHwoop Hitt. 


Biographical Sketch. 
‘ Duty first,—pleasure second.’ 
The Story of James Nasmyth's Life, 


: - ITCH your waggon to a star,’ once said a great American 

i i writer, By this he meant, rule your every day life by great 
principles and noble aims. ‘Duty first, pleasure second,’ was the 
motto which guided the man whose story follows. Itis a story worth 
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reading because the common events of his life and his every day 
work were made noble by the spirit he put into them. 

Alexander Nasmyth was a well known portrait painter in Edin- 
burgh, in the beginning of this century; but he vexed his patrons, 
who were Tories, by his honesty as a Liberal, and when, on August 
Igth, 1808, his youngest boy, James, was born, he was a poor man 
and foresaw that his eleven children must make their own way in the 
the world. 

The little lad, James, grew up very proud of his honest father, 
meanwhile, the discipline of life began early for him. He had hard 
tasks and many blows at school, and in his holiday hours, was left to 
find pleasures and interests for himself. 

At the foot of Calton Hill, in Edinburgh, there stood, in those 
days, a row of open workshops, where blacksmiths, coppersmiths, 
and brassfounders hammered away by their blazing fires. James 
used to stand and watch them, and at length some of the good 
natured mechanics would call him in and explain their work to him. 
Some one gave him some tools of his own which he learned to use so 
cleverly that he was known at home as ‘the little Jack of all trades.’ 
In time he made spinning tops and small cannons out of old cellar keys 
and these toys his school-fellows eagerly bought. Thus he earned 
his first money. One of his companions was the son of an iron- 
founder and was allowed to take James to any part of his father’s 
works. Little Nasmyth watched what went on there, and he was 
very proud, when, though he was only a boy of thirteen, the work- 
men began sometimes to ask him to ‘lend a hand.’ 

There was no time wasted in James’s boyhood. He was always 
at work and trying to find out something new. Before he was seven- 
teen years old, he could make models of steam engines, and 
constructed a small working engine to grind his father’s paints. 
People came to see it work and ordered others from him. Then he 
was proud to be able to help his hard-worked father, and paid for 
his own ‘keep.’ He could earn enough, also, to pay for tickets to 
admit him to lectures and classes at the University. He left school 
at twelve years of age; but his best training lay in these later studies 
and in his own experiments and hard work. eth 

Now James’s father had friends among the scientific men of 
Edinburgh, and now and then he took long rambles with them. 
What was the boy’s delight when the little party began to invite him 
to go too! It pleased the elderly men to see how the thoughtful lad 
listened to their talk and to find that he wanted to hear about the 
geology of the country; how the rocks had been formed by ancient 
volcanic eruptions from the interior of the earth; and how, in course 
of ages, rain and frost and rivers had carved out the hills and valleys 


_ into the beautiful scenery about them. Toall their stories of nature’s 


wonder working, James listened intently, and was on the watch to 
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see how the same processes were still going on and wonderful changes 
were at work in myriad ways. ; 

In course of time, a library_of scientific books was opened in 
Edinburgh, and hard-working mechanics used to wait in crowds at 
night for the doors to open. Among them came young Nasmyth, a 
head and shoulders shorter than any of them, to wait for his turn 
patiently, sometimes in the biting wind and snow, for the book that 
would explain some puzzling question to him. 

Meantime, a great ambition seized him. This was to get employ- 
ment in Maudsley’s famous machine works in London. His father was 
too poor to pay any premium, and rumour said that the firm would no 
longer take pupils, being tired of their idle ways. But this Edinburgh 
lad came of ancestors that had fought with difficulties, and he said to 
himself, ‘ Where there’s a will there’s away.’ See him set sail in a 
smack from Leith for a four days’ voyage to London, with a 
model on board of a high pressure engine he had made and 
some very careful drawings, to prove to the great engineer, Mr. 
Maudsley, that he was no careless idler, but a workman in thorough 
earnest. 

But rumour had told the truth. Mr. Maudsley would have no 
more apprentices. Yet he kindly offered to show the young Scotch 
boy over his factory. It was all wonderful ; the beautiful machines 
and the orderly progress of the work. What would he not give to 
get the humblest post there? At length they came to a boiler 
furnace which a man was cleaning out. ‘Ah, sir!’ said James, ‘ if 
you would only give me such a place as that, I should think myself 
most fortunate.’ 

‘So you’re one of that sort, are you?’ said the engineer, with a 
keen look at him ; and told him to bring his model to be examined. 
Next day the young Scotch boy was taken into Mr. Maudsley’s private 
workshop, as his own assistant, and became the constant companion 
of one of the greatest mechanical engineers of the day. 

This is the true story of one who built a fortune for himself, but 
if that were all that could be told of him his life would not be worth 
the telling. But thatis not all. He was practising constantly honest > 
independence, self-denial and industry, and setting the example of 
one who loved to do his work shoroughly, and to use faithfully the 
talents given to him. He was building up a character which was 
worth more than all the fortunes in the world. 

After three years at the London factory, picture him back in 
Edinburgh in a rough workshop near his father’s house, with a lathe, 
the gift of Mr. Maudsley, toiling day after day to make a stock of 
tools with which to begin business on his own account. Deep in his’ 
heart lay the longing to secure a restful old age for his father. In 
two years more he was ready. Capital was lent to him and he rented 
a flatin an old mill in Manchester, and began business there as a 
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machine maker, an unknown but very hopeful youth. The Liverpool 
and Manchester railway was shortly after opened. Then came more 
demand for his goods. He needed workmen to help him and they 
— their young master’s example, did their work with a will and 
oved it. 

By-and-by fresh premises were needed. He bought land by the 
Bridgewater canal, built wooden workshops, soon to be replaced by 
brick buildings, and whirr went the driving belts all day and the 
beating of hammers and hum of machinery. Workmen’s cottages 
sprangup. Nasmyth, more interested in his men than in his machines, 
knew how to encourage steadiness and diligence in them. The rule 
of the place was not every man for himself; but all worked together 
for the good of employers and employed. His Bridgewater foundery 
was prospering and his father, an old man of eighty years, came to 
visit him. To honour their young master, the workmen chaired his 
proud old father and carried him from the foundery to Nasmyth’s 
house. 

Nasmyth became famous for his invention of the steam hammer. 


- Men came from great distances to see it and wondered at the new 


power which had been born. ‘By means of the steam lever in his 
hand the attendant could transmit his will to the action of the 
hammer and thus /¢Azmk in blows. The hammer could be made to 
give so gentle a blow as just to crack an egg, and the next blow 
could shake the parish or be arrested in its descent midway.’ This 
invention helped to make his fortune: it was the fruit of long years 
of thought, the result of his well spent boyhood and hard-working 
youth. 

i In 1856 he retired from business, and he and his wife went to live 
in a pretty home in Kent. But it was not with him as with many 
men who make fortunes and retire, who, with no interest beyond 
money making find time pass wearily when they lose their old em- 
ployments. Nasmyth had truer and better tastes. He built a 
telescope and studied the scenery of the moon and the count- 
less suns in the milky way. He renewed his interest in geology, 
and astronomers and geologists were glad to visit him and compare 
notes about their scientific work. When he died he left behind him 
the memory of a well spent life. What might not the future of 
England be if all her boys to-day loved honest, hard work as James 
Nasmyth loved it? 

His favourite motto reads like a farewell message from him. 
‘Duty first, pleasure second,—the worst of all maxims is pleasure 
first—duty second.’ Did not he ‘hitch his waggon to a star?’ 
This story of a man who was so faithful to duty through life is surely 
not unfit for the pages of the Sunpay Scnoor Hetpkrr, though it tells 
of hard working days spent among machines. 

Frances E, Cooke, 
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Lesson Notes. 
Luke xxii 19-30; Fohn xiii. 3-5. 
[The Lesson Notes this month are a condensation of an admirable 
exposition in the Universalist.] 


ps 
The Memorial. 


ESUS at the close of the Jewish Passover Supper took bread from 
| the table and declared it to be, as a symbol of course, his body; 
~ he also filled a cup with grape juice, and declared it to be, as a 
symbol, his blood. He blessed the bread and the cup; he gave to 
his Twelve; they-all partook. He said, ‘ This do in remembrance of 
me. 
Other leaders have at great cost erected pyramids, stone piles, 
mausoleums, for their monuments. Jesus, for his monument, simply 
asked of his disciples that they partake of an inexpensive supper. 

How long will this Memory Supper of Jesus continue in the earth? 
We cannot measure its future. It will, we may be sure, continue 
longer than granite can withstand the atmosphere, or marble be kept 
from the tooth of time. It will remain, we will say, as long as love 
and loyalty shall prompt its observance. 


Il. 
The Strife. 


We recall that, nine or ten months before our lesson-date, a sharp 
contest existed among the disciples for the chief place. Their ques- 
tion then was,—Who among us shall be recognized as the primate, 
the greatest ? 

We recall how Jesus at that time taught his disciples humility and 
sought to chasten their hope. ‘He sat down and called the twelve; 
and he saith unto them, If any man would be first, he shall be last of 
all and minister of all. And he took a little child, and set him in the 
midst of them ; and taking him in his arms, he said unto them, Who- . 
soever shall receive one such little child in my name, receiveth me; 
and whosoever receiveth me, receiveth not me but him that sent me.’ 
(AZark ix. 33-37.) ‘Thus impressively did he teach them that the real 
greatness is to be a conscious child of the Father, and the exhibition 
of true greatness is to render service to some other child of the Father. 

But the strife was only quelled. It was not exterminated. It had 
been but recently revived when in Perea, Salome, the mother of James 
and John, had asked of Jesus that her two sons might have the chief 
places in his kingdom, ‘When the ten heard it,’ we are told, ‘ they 
were moved to indignation toward the two brethren.’ (Ma/t. xx. 20- 
28.) Jesus again repeated the Gospel lesson of self-abnegation; he 
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declared that the Son of Man, their Example, came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. 
The disciples were rebuked and silenced once more. But they were 
not completely fashioned into the divine image. 


1k 
The Greatness of Service. 


The strife among the disciples at the Supper was, therefore, but 
the fanning of a smouldering fire. 

Once more Jesus teaches the Gospel lesson that it is not the visible 
place one occupies that makes him great, but the spirit in him what- 
ever his place; that it is not the conspicuousness of his work, but the 
spirit in which it is done, that the Divine Eye regards. The walk 
from Bethany had been along a dusty road. To bathe the hot feet of 
the company reclining at the table would be a real service. Who 
would do it? Into their privacy of course no household servant could 
intrude. Was there a brother of the Twelve who would do this ser- 
vice for his brethren? The one among them who had the most 
exalted view of his own greatness, the most far-reaching vision of his 
own mission, will do the lowly service. ‘Jesus, knowing that the 
Father had given all things into his hands, and that he came forth 
from God and goeth unto God, riseth from supper, and layeth aside 
his garment; and he took a towel and girded himself. Then he 
poured water into the basin, and began to wash the disciples’ feet, 
and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he was girded.’ (Fohn 
xiii. 3-5.) While the disciples silently behold their Master dignify to 
heroism a task they had despised, they finally and completely learn 
that greatness is to be found in service. wae 

ln the atmosphere charged. with the influence of this object-lesson, 
Jesus said to his disciples, ‘ The kings of the Gentiles have lordship 


- over them: and they that have authority over them are called Bene- 


factors. But ye shall not be so: but he that is the greater among you, 
let him become as the younger; and he that is chief, as he that doth 
aeiceriing others is the supreme duty in Christ’s kingdom. He who 
truly and, self-forgetfully serves is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven. The humblest spirit is divinely greatest. To be a true 
servant is to be Christlike. - = 

Jesus tempered his condemnation with appreciation of the stead- 
fastness with which his disciples had hitherto followed him in his 
trials. The bruised reed he would not break. And he promised 
them their reward. ‘I appoint unto you a kingdom,’ he says, ‘ even 
as my Father appointed unto me, Theirs is to be a kingdom Like 
HIs owN, which is not of this world. They are to have fellowship 
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with him in his work of redemption. They shall eat and drink at his 


table in his spiritual kingdom. ‘ 

The Supper he had just instituted was typical of his meaning. 
They shall be kingly in spiritual power. ‘Ye shall sit on thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.’. Those wayfaring men, under 
their Lord, have in truth now become the real rulers of the real Israel. 
From their spiritual thrones, in confederation with all who lead the 
world in righteousness, they now rule the world. 


Teaching Points and Illustrations. 


The strife among the disciples, which of them should be accorded the prim- 
acy, was especially out of place at the Farewell Supper. They knew not what 
they did. 

njetecs 24-30. The self-seekers corrected. The desire to be ministered unto 
is human and common; it is, however, of the earth and earthly. The endeav- 
our to appear better than others; willingness to shine even with borrowed light; 
pleasure in praise not deserved; selfish pride in family; the forfeiture of prin- 
ciple for popularity,—what a brood of evils is this in our modern life. To have 
an ambition to make the best of one’s self that he may the better minister; to 
serve others in sincere friendship; to unselfishly serve the causes which pro- 
mote human well-being; to devote the life to ministry in forgetfulness of self; 
to lose the life to ignoble ends and find it again in the well-being of others,— 
this is the life purpose in which a soul can thrive. It is to occupy a spiritual 
throne. 

To bea servant of good in daily life; to scorn eye-service ; to lessen the 
domain of evil by withstanding temptation at every point and keeping active in 
an aggressive warfare for righteousness; to help whenever one may to lighten 
some burden heavier than one’s own,—this is TRUE GREATNESS. And such 
greatness may be achieved in the humblest outward surroundings. 

Curist AN Exampie.—Christ is the perfection of manhood. He who 
would imitate him the most nearly would be the most original man upon earth, 
It may seem a paradox, but it is one which, nevertheless, needs only to be tried 
‘to be proved. No man will be looked upon as so strange, so singular a being 
among his fellows, as the man who shall nearest approach to the image of the 
Lord Jesus.—Campéell. 

A GREAT SOUL CANNOT BE HID.—Let the great soul incarnated in some 


woman’s form, poor and sad and single, in some Dolly or Joan, go out to ser-, 


vice and sweep chambers and scrub floors, and its effulgent day-beams cannot 
be muffled or hid; but to sweep and scour will instantly appear supreme and 
beautiful action, the top and radiance of human life—R. W. Emerson. 

THE Base TH1ING.—The one base thing in the universe,—to receive favours 
and render none.—R. W. Emerson. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE,— 


We get back our mete as we measure— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right ; 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren; 
But always the path that is narrow, 
And straight for the children of men. 
—Alice Cary. 
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Bible Readings. 


Hug. 2. Ps.xev.1-7. Another of 
the psalms of restored Jerusalem. It 
calls for thankfulness to Jehovah as the 
Creator of the earth, the Ruler of the 
nations, ‘a great King above all gods.’ 
He is also the Leader of his people— 
a disobedient people. The poet re- 
calls their disobedience in days of old. 
This psalm is known as the Venite, 
from its opening word in Latin, and is 
a familiar one in our liturgies and 
service books. 

Luke xiv. 12-24 A lesson in 
disinterested goodness. There is no 
rebuke to hospitality, but a declara- 
tion that charity is a duty not to be 
neglected. This, however, is not the 
lesson specially intended. The par- 
able seems to have its point in the 
conduct of the Jews in refusing to 
listen to the Gospel message. The 
feast from which they excused them- 
selves is offered, nay carried, to the 
Gentiles. To eat bread in the king- 
dom of God is to partake of the 
honours and pleasures of the sup- 
posed Messianic kingdom. See Sun- 
day School Helper, Nov., 1885. 

Aug. 9. Ps. xcvi. Cantate.—A 
song of praise to Jehovah for his won- 
drous salvation in the past, his present 
sovereignty over Gentiles as well as 
Hebrews, and for the righteous judg- 
ment with which he judges all the 
peoples on the earth. ; 

There are no nobler songs of 
praise than these. The hymns we 
sing in Christian worship are fre- 
quently paraphrases of these Hebrew 
poems. : 

Luke xiv. 25-35. How necessary 
was it to count the cost before making 
profession of discipleship! It often 
meant the abandonment of friends and 
kinsfolk, and certain persecution, per- 
haps death. Outward profession was 
easy. But to stand firm under perse- 
cution was difficult. False disciples 
—such as fled at the approach of the 
enemy, were worse than open foes. 

Ver. 26, ‘hate father and mother.’ 
The whole tenour of this passage goes 
to show that what Jesus meant was 


that under the actual circumstances of 
the time it was necessary for the true 
disciple to be ready to surrender every 
worldly tie at the call of duty and to 
go forth in the spirit that led to the 
cross. The extension of the Gospel 
depended on a few brave, faithful men, 
rather than on a multitude of fickle 
admirers who did not understand its 


secret. See Sunday School Helper, 
Nov., 1885. 
Aug. 16, Ps. xeviii. Cantate— 


Another general song of praise to Je- 
hovah for his salvation which is known 
not only to Israel but to the nations, 
Not only the people are called to re- 
joice; but the earth itself with seas, 
rivers, and mountains shall join the 
universal chorus of praise to the right- 
eous God who comes to judge the 
earth in fairness, or righteousness. 

Luke xvi. 1-13. Would that the 
children of the light were as faithful 
to admitted duty as are the children 
of the world to that which absorbs 
their energy. Ver. 8. Note that the 
lord who commended the unjust 
steward is not the Lord Jesus Christ 
but the man’s master. He’ is struck 
by the rogue’s cleverness. Ver. g. 
Make friends dy means of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness. So use the 
world and the things of the world as 
to deserve commendation. ‘Ever- 
lasting habitations’ are contrasted 
with ‘their houses’ in ver. 4. 

See Sunday School Helper, Dec., 
1885, and also alesson on this parable 
in S. S. 7. Manual, Vol. 1., No. 4. 

Aug. 23, Ps.c. Jubilate—An- 
other one of these temple songs, per- 
haps the best known to us from the 
numerous metrical versions in use. 

Luke xviii. 1-14. The lesson of 
the first parable (vv. 1-8) is the duty 
of constancy in prayer. The subject 
connects itself with the previous chap- 
ter. It is atime of peril. God seems 
to have deserted his own. Ver. 8, 
‘when the Son of Man cometh,’ 
is thought by some to refer to 
the destruction of Jerusalem a genera- 
tion later. The Jews were expecting 
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the Messiah, Would they really be- 
lieve in him? He does not announce 
that he is the Messiah. Such a de- 
claration would have had no effect on 
men whose spiritual natures were, so 
far, unappealed to by his teaching. 

The lesson of the second parable 
is too obvious to need application. If 
the spirit of religion is in our hearts 
we can neither be proud and self- 
righteous, nor can we be capable of 
seeing all the faults and ignoring the 
virtues of others. 

See Sunday School Helper, Jan., 
1886. 

Aug. 30, Ps.cii.16 seq. Our 
psalm to-day takes us back from the 
period of those we have been con- 
sidering lately, to the time of the Dis- 
persion. In the earlier verses the 
writer describes the sufferings of his 
people inthose days. But the thought 
of the Everlasting God from whom all 
events proceed, leads him to the re- 
flection and the hope that He will 
even yet redeem His people and make 
glorious His name in Zion. 

Luke xviii. 15-30. How natural 


A Child’s Belief 


that the parents should bring their 
little ones to be touched by the Great 
Teacher and to receive his blessing! 
We all find something of efficacy in 
the very presence of the truly good. 
Jésus very naturally proceeds to draw 
a lesson from the innocence and purity 
of the little ones. Grown-up men and 
women will have to forget many of 
their ambitions and to unlearn much 
of their pride and get back to the sim- 
plicity of childhood, in order to enter 
the kingdom. 

Ver. 22. It is not enough to obe 
the commandments and to lead a life 
that is outwardly moral. There is 
need for religious fervour and enthu- 
siasm. It was a hard command to 
‘sell all and give.’ It was, however, 
a simple test, and the man could not 
stand it. Had he obeyed we might 
have revered him to-day as another 
Paul. As it was he passed from the 
scene and disappeared from Gospel 
story. Jesus needed heroes to de his 
work. He needs such now. 

See Sunday School Helper, Feb., 
1886, 


A Child’s Belief. 


| BELIEVE in God the Maker and Sustainer of all that is—my 
Father, and the Father of all men. 
I believe that God speaks to me through this world in which He 


has placed me, through the lives and words of all good men, and 
through my own soul. ue 

I believe that I may trust God entirely, both in what I see 
and in what I do not see, for this life and the life to come. 

I believe that I serve God by faithfully and cheerfully doing 
the duties He has given me to do, and by living in love with all 
around me. 

And I ask His grace, that I may listen to Him more attentively, 
trust Him more entirely, and serve Him more diligently unto my life’s 
end. Amen. 

~C. A, FarRINGTON, 


